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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of a Residence in Normandy. By J. Augustus St John, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 295. (Being the 65th No. of Constable’s 
Miscellany). Hurst and Chance. 

(Concluded from yesterday.]} 

WE return to this book once more to give our author’s interesting 

account of his journey to Mount St Michael, which, besides being 

complete in itself, presents some novel features of scenery. We 
omit only the passages relating to the infamous dungeon, which we 
inserted yesterday. 

Mr St John might have given a poetical finish to his description 
by telling us what he could learn of 





“ The great vision of the guarded mount ;”’ 
a line in Milton which applies to this Mount St Michael, as well as 
to the other in Cornwall. The old monastery on the latter was 
an appendage to that of the one in France; and the vision of St 
Michael, in which it originated, used to be seen in both places. 
Milton represents it as seated, and looking over the sea towards 
the coast of Spain. 


‘ Breakfasting in haste, I procured a horse and a guard, and set 
out for the Mount, no less celebrated for its historical importance, 
than for the peculiarity of its position; as soon as I had emerged 
from the streets of Avranches, I saw before me a vast bay, now 
entirely deserted by the tide, and consisting partiy of sand, partly 
of slime, intersected by the waters of several rivers, and covered, 
during spring tides, at high water. Two promontories, the one 
bluff and rocky, the other sandy and low, project, one on either 
hand, into the sea, ard in the open space between these two points 
are two small islands, from around which the sea ebbs at low 
water: one of thein is a desert rock, called the Tombeline, and the 
other the Mount St Michael. The space thus covered and deserted 
alternately by the sea, is about eight square leagues, and is here 
called the Greve. 

‘The Mount St Michael, which is about the same height as 
the Great Pyramid of Egypt, and now stands, as that does, upon a 
vast plain of sand, which is here, however, skirted in its whole 
length by the sea, has a very striking and extraordinary aspect. It 
appeared, as the water was so close behind it, to rise out of the 
sea, upon the intense and dazzling blue of which its grey rocks and 
towers were relieved in a sharp and startling manner; and as I 
descended lower and lower on the hill side, and drew nearer the 
beach, its pinnacles seemed to encrease in height, and the pictu- 
resque effect was iunproved. 

* At length | emerged from the shady road upon the naked beach, 
and saw the ferry-boat and charon that were to convey me and 
my charger over the first river © My Avranches guide here quitted 
me; but | had been told that the ferryman himself usually supplied 
his place in piloting strangers across the quick-sands, which, owing 
to the shifting of the course of the rivers, are in constant change, 
and of the most dangerous character. Horses and their riders, 
venturing to select their own path over the sands, have been 
swallowed up together; and vessels stranded here in a tempest, 
have in a short time sunk and disappeared entirely. The depth of 
what may perhaps be termed the unsolid soil, is hitherto unknown, 
though various attempts have been made to ascertain it. In one 
mstance, a small mast, forty feet high, was fixed up in the sands, 
with a piece of granite of considerable weight upon the top of it, 
but mast, granite and all, rapidly disappeared, leaving no trace 
behind. It is across several leagues of a beach of this nature, that 
one has to approach the Mount St Michael. 

‘Though the rivers one has to traverse are neither very deep 
hor very broad, the mere fact of their rolling over a bed of dange- 
tous quick-sands, invest them with a kind of importance, which 
they would otherwise undoubtedly not possess. The ferryman, as 
stupid a looking fellow as one could see in a summer’s day, informed 
me, that being that day left in charge of the boat, he could not 
himself be my guide, but that, b accompanying an old man who 
had just crossed, and was making the best of his way over the 
sands, [ should find a small village, where there would be no diffi- 
culty in meeting with a guide. With this information, I put my 
Xosinante in motion, in order to overtake the old man, who was 
wready some distance upon the sands ; but I had no sooner set out, 
than the Charon called after me, saying, that for three francs he 











would leave his boat and go with me. “ Very well,.my man,” 
I replied, ‘come along. But he requested me to wait a moment, 
till he should call his uncle, to superintead the concerns of the 
ferry. I consented, and raising his voice to the highest pitch, he 
made himself heard in a distant cottage, whence two voices replied, 
that the uncle would not or could not come. He had previously 
taken care to inform me that I had no time to lose, as the tide was 
already beginning to flow, and in the course of two hours, would 
entirely surround the mount, and not only render all ingress or 
egress impossible, but moreover endanger the lives of such unhappy 
wights as it might overtake upon the sands, Notwithstanding this 
important piece of information, I sat patiently upon my horse, who, 
for his part, was in no hurry, and did not attempt to interrupt the 
dialogue, between the ferryman and his friends in the cottage. 
Seeing that T made no offer to double the three frances, with a view 
to which the above-mentioned maneuvre was put in practice, the 
honest man informed me candidly, that he could not go with me, 
but that I might find my way very well over the sands, by following 
the old man, who had now diminished, by the effect of distance, to 
the size of a gull. 

‘It was somewhat fortunate for me, that the quicksands, did not 
lie exactly in my way; for my charger, who had been always accus- 
tomed to trot after a guide, no sooner lost sight of the biped, than 
he became more obstinate than Balaam’s ass, and stood still to 
enjoy the prospect. It was in vain that I spurred and whipped, he 
merely reared, and snorted, and kicked, without making the least 
attempt to advance. It had been exceedingly hot all the morning, 
and I began to suppose that the animal, being concerned on my 
account, was inclined to give me time to cool; so I took the hint, 
and sat quite at my ease, gazing about me. Patience, however, as 
some philosopher has said, is a virtue which is never so shy as when 
one is in need of it; and, as I looked at the mount, and the tide 
beyond it, mine began to desert me, and I again had recourse to 
the horsewhip—but still to no purpcese; the obstinate animal merely 
groaned, which was as much as to say, “ he’d be beat if he’d stir !”” 
As this idea struck me, another equally judicious came along with 
it, which was, that in order to put the self-willed brute into motion, 
I must swear it in French, and [ immediately did ; and the creature, 
as if refreshed and invigorated by the sound ; darted off at once in 
the proper direction. Having now discovered the secret of the 
perpetual motion, I used it unsparingly 3 and with the aid of a few 
figures of speech of this kind, and an active application of the whip, 
I crossed the second stream, and found myself upon the other 
beach, upon the point of Pontorson. 

‘In a short time, I overtook the old peasant, that had crossed the 
river with me, who directed me to proceed to the village near the 
point, where, by enquiring for Dequettes, the fisherman, 1 should 
find a safe and obliging guide. 1 did as I was advised, and found an 
active and civil young man, about nineteen, who, taking a kind of 
harpoon in his hand, with which to try the sands, struck out upon 
the Gréve, and led the way towards the mount. 

‘ The scene which now presented itself was singular and beau- 
tiful. On the right, the land running out boldly into the sea, 
offered, with its rich verdure, a striking contrast to the pale yellow 
sand beneath. In front, the sea-blue calm, waveless, and studded 
in the distance with a few white sails glittering in the sun, ran in a 
straight line along the yellow plain, which was, moreover, intersected 
in various directions by numerous small rivers, whose shining waters 
looked like molten silver. To add to the effect of the landscape, 
silence the most absolute brooded over it, except when the scream 
of the seamew, wheeling about drowsily in the sunny air, broke 
upon the ear. The Mount itself, with its ancient monastic towers 
rearing their grey pinnacles towards heaven, in the midst of the 
stillness and the solitude, appeared to be formed by nature to be the 
abode of peace, and a soft and religious melancholy. 

‘For some time I rode on musing, gazing delightedly at the 
scene, and recalling to mind the historical events which had taken 
place on those shores, and rendered them famous. The cannon of 
England had thundered on every side, and her banners had waved 
triumphantly from the towers before me. My reflections, however, 
were soon called off from these towering topics, being interrupted 
by the loud laugh of a party of soldiers and waggoners, who were 
regaling themselves with fresh air at the gate of the fortress, 

* Dismounting here, I entered the small town which clusters 
round the foot of the mount within the wall ; and whatever romance 
might have taken lodging in my imagination, was quickly put to 
flight by the stink, and filth, and misery which forced themselves 
upon my attention. I never beheld a more odious den. Leaving 
my horse and guide at a cabaret, I ascended the only street in the 





place, which, winding about the foot of the mountain, leads directly 
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to the castle. Toiling up this abominable street, and several long 
and very steep flights of steps, I at length reached the door, where, 
having rung, and waited for some time, I was admitted by a saucy 
gendarme, who demanded my business and my passport in the most 
saucy tone imaginable. I delivered up the passport, and while the 
rascal went to shew it to the man in office—governor, sub-governor, 
or some creature of that sort—I had to stand in the dismal passage, 
among a score or two of soldiers. In general, however, French 
soldiers are remarkably polite, and these, with the exception of the 
above individual, were so also. Even he, when he returned, had 
changed his tone; for, having learned from his superior that I was 
an Englishman, he came, with cap in hand, to conduct me round 
the building. 


* The first apartment after the chapel, which is small and by no 
means striking, into which I was led, was the ancient refectory, 
where there were some hundreds of criminals, condemned for seve- 
ral years to close imprisonment, or the galleys, weaving calico. 
I never in my life saw so many demoniacal faces together. All the 
evil passions, nourished by habit, and irritated, not subdued, by 

unishment, were there, clothed with flesh and blood, and still 

ungering fiercely after crime. Like Dante and his guide, we made 
our way through this hell in miniature, a hundred villains scowling 
at us as we passed, and, crossing several passages and small vaulted 
chambers, entered a still vaster, called the Hall of the Knights, in 
which there was a still greater number of ruffians, and apparently 
of worse character than the others. Here a soldier stood with 
drawn sword at the door; and the gendarme walked before me, 
with his hand upon his own weapon, ready to cut down any villain 
who might set upon us. One countenance which I saw here I 
think I never shall forget. It was that of a man about forty years 
of age, small, pale, and haggard, but so expressive of wickedness, 
that it made me sliudder. ‘The ruffian, who was doing something 
as we came in, just raised himself up to look at us, and, keeping 
the left eye nearly closed, threw so searching, venomous, malignant, 
and fiend-like a glance at me with the right, that it almost made me 
start. Nevertheless the owner of this infernal countenance was a 
small, withered, weak man, whom one need not have feared to meet 
alone in a desert; but his look was like that of a scorpion, odious 
and deadly. 


‘ The apartment in which these miscreants were assembled, was | 
a hall about one hundred feet long by thirty-five or forty in breadth, | 
and was adorned with two rows of massy, antique pillars, reseim- | 


TO THE TATLER. 
Mr TartLer,—Permit a stranger in London briefly to give you 


| an account of the impression made upon his mind by French actors, 
| Chancing to be near the Haymarket on Monday night, at the begin. 


ning of a heavy shower, to avoid a wetting | entered the Theatre 

to see what I never saw before—a French performance. Being but 
| imperfectly conversant with the language, of course much of the 
| dialogue was lost; and but for the admirable acting, the whole 
| would have been an unintelligible series of actions and grimaces, by 
| Puppets with the capacity of making noises. Suppose a Frenchman 
| as imperfectly acquainted with the English language as I am with 
| the French, and what to him would appear an English perform. 
| ance, by English actors? Perfectly unmeaning, at least from what 
I have seen, it so appears co me, even with the advantage of under. 
standing the language spoken. Very different has been the effect 
upon me of French acting, seen for the first time, and of course 
under great disadvantages. ‘The first thing which struck me was 
the sedulous attention paid to minutia, upon which so much depends 
for producing scenic effect—the dresses characteristic—the bye-play 
natural—just|what one would do one’s self,without thinking of it—aud 
the actors in the minor parts endeavouring their very best to make 
them effective, and not taking the pet, because more prominent parts 
have not been assigned to them, as is the fashion with our English 
actors, to the destruction of all effect, and the pleasure intended to 
be produced in the spectator. But the great attraction was the 
acting of M. Bouffé, in the part of Antoine—so touching, so true 
to nature—that (shall I confess it ?) it brought tears into my eyes, 
albeit not given to the melting mood—I speak more particularly 
with reference to the third act—how vividly did he portray the 
| feebleness, the fatuity, the loss of memory, the “ sans everything” 
| of extreme old age! I narrowly watched every motion, every 
| gesture, and I could detect not the slightest indication that betrayed 
| he was acting. Was he acting? Yes, assuredly, but true to nature. 
| When he recovers from the effects of endeavouring to bring back 
| to memory the place of the buried treasure—on raising his head, 
| he presented a countenance from which all sense seemed to have 
| fled, it was horribly painful to behold—the thought involuntarily 
| suggested itself, “may old age never be my fate ;” —is not the 

exciting of such feelings the truumph of the actors art? I thought, 
when a gleam of recollection came upon him, there was somewhat 
too much of vigour, in both action and voice, to be in perfect 

















bling those which we find in Gothic churches. From hence we | keeping with the imbecility assumed, but perhaps it has been seen ; 
proceeded to the subterranean chapel, where are seen those pro- | and M. Bouffé has studied human nature too deeply to exceed in 
digious columns, upon which the weight of the whole building | representing it. But for the vivacity of his eye, which occasionally 
reposes. The scanty light which glimmers among these enormous shot forth, I should have been completely deceived. One other 
shafts, is just sufficient to discover their magnitude to the eye, and pleasure, and that no mean one, which I derived, was, that uncon- 
to enable one to find his way among them. Having crossed this sciously I might be sitting near some of the heroes of the glorious 
chapel, we entered the quadrangular court, around which the clois- | Three Days. I like to mingle the utile with the dulce, a trick which 
ters, supported by small, graceful pillars, of the most delicate work- | years ago I learaed from yourself, I believe ; and having done so, I 
manship, extend. Here the monks used to walk in bad weather, conclude. Your’s, &c, 
contriving the next day’s dinner, or imagining excuses for detaining| | Tuesday, March 22, 1831. A STRANGER IN Lonpoy. 
some of the many pretty female pilgrims who resorted, under various 
pretences, to this celebrated monastery. At present, it afforded Pe = 


shelter to the veterans and gendarmes who keep guard over the CHAT AND MISCELLANIES 
he Ps 4 + Le / 4 4 a we 


prisoners below. Meiighir Le BONEt 


* From various portions of the monastery, we obtain admirable « The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
views of the sea and shore; but the most superb coup-d’ceil is from | the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds." —Tidlotson. 
a tall slender tower, which shoots up above almost every other | — : 
portion of the building. Hence are seen the hills and coasts of; Lovers or FLowers.—Lord Bacon himself did not disdain to 
Brittany, the sea, the sandy plain stretching inland, with the’ rivers | bend his mighty intellect to the subject of their culture. Lord 
meandering through it, and the long sweep of shore which en-| Burleigh found recreation from the cares of state in his flower gar- 
compasses the Greve, with Avranches, and its groves and gardens | den. Ariosto took even an infantine pleasure in his. Cowper atd 
in the back ground. Close at hand, and almost beneath one’s feet, | Cowley worked in their own gardens ; and with enthusiastic plea- 
as it were, is the barren rock called the Tombelaine, which though | sure. Pope had the same taste; and was assisted in his horticul- 
somewhat larger than the Mount St Michael, is not inhabited. Even tural amusements by Lord Peterborough. Rousseau, who has 
this rock, however, was formerly fortified by the English; and written some interesting Letters on Botany, of which, among his 
several remains of the old towers are still found among the thorns other accomplishments, he was master, found friends in the flowers, 
and briars with which it is at present overrun. Several fanciful | when he thought he had no others: and even his great rival Vol- 
derivations of the word Tombelaine are given by antiquaries, some | taire, who, if he had more wit, had less sentiment, soothed his 
imagining it to have been formed of the words Tumbe Beleni, others, | irritability and cherished his benevolence in his garden. Sir Wil- 
of Tumba Helene, and in support of the latter etymology, the follow- | liam Temple desired to have his heart buried in his: and the 
ing legend is told:—“ Helen, daughter of Hoél, King of Brittany, | Emperor Dioclesian preferred his to a throne.—Collected from Miss 
was taken away, by fraud or violence, from her father’s court, by a| Aent’s Flora Domestica. 
certain Spaniard, who, having conducted he his island, and| = ¢ - — 

eros Aes —emapiae ’, 2 - ed her to this island, a ad | S1AMEsE Artstocracy.—Mr Finlayson, in his account of the 
compelled her to submit to his desires, seems to have deserted her| _-" @; . . ciiadtun ammuaamin™ an 

. . ° ¢ A | mission to Siam, complains of the “ offensive coarseness, 
there. The princess, overwhelmed with misfortune, pined away | « coe? ae . aa he “arrogance 
. . : ’ manifest disregard to the feelings of others,’ and the “ arroganc 
and died, and was buried by her nurse, who had accompanied her a . Se a aes How grateful we 
. ” = a - unbounded”? of the highest ranks in Siam. low gratefu 

from Brittany. * *lr a on é liar to the Aris 

‘ ; : - . i Europeans ought to be that these faults are so peculiar to the «Aris 

Having examined the principal objects of curiosity at the mount, eas * es. 
* . - . te tocracy of Siain!—.Vote to the Siamese Twins. 

and learning that the tide was rising rapidly on the Gréve, I des- 
cended from the fortress, and, mounting my horse, set out on my TraGEDY AND Comepy 1n One.—Nothing vexed Racine more 
return to Avranche. My guide informed me that I had staid some- | than the praises of the ignorant; and when he was in a good 
what too long; and in fact, the sea flowing and foaming furiously | humour, he would relate the complimeat which he received from 
over the vast plain of sand, quickly surrounded the mount, and was | an old magistrate, who had never been at the play, but who 
at our heels in a twinkling. However, the guide sprang off with | had been persuaded by some friends to attend the represen- 
that long trot peculiar to fishermen, and was followed with great | tation of the tragedy of Andromache. We was very attentive 
ee by the beast which had been so obstinate in the morning. | throughout the evening’s performance, which ended with the 

Ve were joined in our retreat by a party of sportsmen, who appeared | comedy of Les Plaideurs. On going out he met the avthor, and 
to have been shooting gulls upon the sand; but they could not | said to him, “ Ihave been much pleased with your Andromache 
keep up with the young fisherman, who stepped out like a New-| Iam only astonished that it should end so merrily: [ was < 
market racer, and in a short time landed me safe at the point of | crying at first, but when the little dogs came in, I could not help 
Pontorson, near the village of Courtels, where ke resided.’—P. 215, | laughing.” 
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— “ One great and common error, amidst a multitude of others, 
is the confounding the people with the government.” (Borovcu- 
monceR. Aye, to be sure: they are two distinct things.— 
Rerormer. Stop a minute : hear the gentleman out.) “The people 
are supposed to be happy, whensoever the government prospers. 
Instead of keeping in view the good of individuals, nothing is eon- 
sidered but the growth and duration of empires,—as if the public 

rosperity and the general felicity were two inseparable matters.”— 
Chatelur on Public Happiness.—( Ezit Boroucumoncer.) 


Tue American Brack Bear.—The pursuit of this animal isa 
matter of the first importance to some of the Indian tribes, and is 
never undertaken without much ceremony. A principal warrior 
vives a general invitation to all the hunters. This is followed by a 
strict fast of eight days, in which they totally abstain from food ; 
but during which the day is passed in continual song. This 
js done to invoke the spirits of the woods to direct the hunters to 
the places where there are abundance of bears. They even cut the 
flesh in divers parts of their bodies to render the spirits more pro- 
pitious. They also address themselves to the manes of the beasts 
slain in the preceding chases, and implore these to direct them in 
their dreams to an abundance of game. The chief of the hunt now 
gives a great feast, at which no one dares to appear without first 
bathing. At this entertainment, contrary to their usual custom, 
they eat with great moderation. The master of the feast touches 
nothing, but is employed in relating to the guests ancient tales of 
feats in former chases; and fresh invocations to the manes of the 
deceased bears conclude the whole. They then sally forth equipped 
as if for war, and painted black; and they proceed on their way in 
a direct line, not allowing rivers, marshes, or any other impediment 
to stop their course, and driving before them all the beasts they 
find. When they arrive at the hunting ground, they surround as 
large a space as they can; and then contract their circle, searching 
at the same time every hollow tree, and every place capable of 
being the retreat of a bear; and they continue the same practice 
till the chase is expired. As soon as a bear is killed, a hunter puts 
into his mouth a lighted pipe of tobacco, and blowing into it, fills 
the throat with the smoke, conjuring the spirit of the animal not 
to resent what they are about to do to its body, or to render their 
future chases unsuccessful. As the beast makes no reply, they 
cut out the string of the tongue, and throw it into the fire. If it 
crackle and shrivel up (which it is almost sure to do) they accept 
this as a good omen; if not, they consider that the spirit of the 
beast is not appeased, and that the chase of the next year will be 
unfortunate.—A Natural History of the Globe, &c. 
the Writings of Buffon, Cuvier, &c. 


Drawa from | 


Santiaco THEATRICALS.—Much has been said about the great 
influence of the clergy, in South America, amongst all the classes 
of the people; but, as a proof that they are not held in such very 
great reverence, I shall make an extract from my common-place 
book, written on the 29th of June 1818, when the piece before 
alluded to was represented at Santiago :—The plot is very simple, 
and I dare say founded on fact. A priest, who is confessor to a lady, 
falls desperately in love with her, and she returns his passion. The 
husband knocks at the door while they are in conference; the priest 
hides himself until she contrives some excuse to send the husband 
out again ; however,,as he would'soon return, she dresses up the priest 
in the interim, like the image of a saint, and makes him stand on the 
table. On the husband’s return, he discovers his wife kneeling to 
the image, and is delighted with her piety. The image, as he thinks 
it, representing a saint of a very superior order, he also asks a boon 
of it, upon which the priest tells him to have a procession, and take 
him to his convent. The man runs out, and returns shortly after 
with his neighbours, for the purpose of carrying the image in pro- 
cession: they sing and perform all the rites requisite for the occasion, 
when the alcalde of the district, attracted by the noice, enters and 
discovers the imposture. He immediately exposes the priest, who, 
by way of recompense, gets a sound cudgelling from the mob. Such 
is the outline of the piece that I actually saw represented after a 
grand procession-day. IJ shall now give a specimen of a Spanish 
farce, which I also witnessed :—A sportsman appears in quest of game, 
with a lady, supposed to be his wife. They each kill a bird, and 
very naturally sit down to prepare fora meal ; she has the diligence 
to pluck the birds, and he goes out for atime. A wild Indian ap- 
pears, who wishes to gain’the lady’s good graces; he is play- 
ing the amiable in as civilised a way as possible, when the 
husband returns, who immediately shoots the gallant, and——exit 
the lady. The sportsman not knowing what to do with the body, 
at length places it in an upright and fantastical position, and goes 
away. The Dean then enters, and, observing that the Indian does not 
pay him any respect, gives him a kick which causes the body to fall. 
The priest thinks he has killed the savage, but he consoles himself 
by“saying that he supposes he is gone to the devil, as he was not 
a Christian; upon this, the curtain fails, and so ends the precious 
morceau. At the same {theatre,I saw Shakspeare’s - Othello, 
‘done into Spanish,” with nothing resembling the original, but 
Othello’s black face, and the smothering of Desdemona.—Haigh’s 
Sketches of Buenos Ayres, &c. (By an equally faithful translator, 
the farce may have been “done into Spanish,” from the Arabian 
hunchback. ] 








Virtues or Tea, AND Sieep.—Many persons who value them- 
selves upon the quantity of wine that they can swallow at a sitting, 
would probably sneer at the effemmmacy of the traveller who shuuld 
be eloquent in praise of tea; yet those who read Dobell’s 
‘Travels in Kamschatka,’ from which the following passages are 
quoted, will certainly acquit the author of any undue regard to his 
personal ease, or any disposition to shrink from a traveller’s hard- 
ships, of which he had an ample share, in traversing the snows of 
Kamschatka and Siberia. “ We travelled on until near eleven 
o'clock in the day, before we arrived where there was wood enough 
to boil the tea-kettle. With what pleasure and satisfaction did 
we swallow a warm and cheering cup of tea! That delicious 
beverage, far exceeding every other when one is cold and weary! 
Ardent spirits will warm you more quickly, but their effects are not 


so lasting, and occasion a drowsy stupor, that makes you after- | 


wards feel quite chilly. I therefore cautiously avoided them on these 
occasions, or, if I used them, it was a very small quantity mixed 
with tea. It is the wayworn traveller alone who can feel, by com- 
parison, the full force of Cowper’s description of fire-side enjoy- 
ments, heightened by 

“* The cups which cheer, but not inebriate.” 


In another passage, the author says, “ In a short time we were so 
wet and cold, that we were obliged to stop and make a fire to dry 
our clothes, refreshing ourselves at the same time with tea. 
Though it was without sugar, and we had but a small piece of 
chocolate to bite as we sipped, 1t proved extremely palatable, and 
soon warmed us so as to enable us to proceed again.’”’-— Many times 
when the traveller and his party were without any other food than, 
as he says above, a morsel of chocolate, they travelled in deep 
snows, recruiting their strength and spirits with tea.—“ We be- 
came so accustomed to drink our tea without sugar, that in a little 
tine more we should have forgotten the conjunction entirely. It 
certainly proved to us a most exhilarating beverage, and, even 
without milk and sugar, had the effect of stimulating our empty 
stomachs, and making the pangs of hunger infinitely less trouble- 
some than they would have been without it. I ain perfectly satis- 
fied it is more wholesome than raw spirits, or even grog, when 
there isa scarcity of food,—and that it sustains the strength longer.” 
With a sufficiency of tea and sleep, our traveller seems always 
ready to brave hunger, heat, cold, fatigue, or danger. “ A tra- 
veller,” he savs, “can go through great fatigue on little food, but 
he cannot do without a good portion of sound sleep, whether his 
fare be plentiful or not. This balm of human woe is absolutely 
necessary to repair the ravages which anxiety and fatigue make 
upon the mind and body of a travelling man. I have observed 
also that it was not when I slept longest, that I felt most refreshed, 
but when my slecp was sound and undisturbed, though it were of 
Much shorter duration.” 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


| BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Covent-Garpven.—A Grand Miscellaneous Selection of Music. 





Covent GARDEN. 

We visited this theatre last night on purpose to hear WinTER’s 
| duet, Vaghi colli; which was sung, and very well sung, by Miss 
| Byreip and Mrs Mapteson. A greater roundness and delicacy 
| might be desired in the shake of Miss ByrreLp; but she executed 
her part with good spirit and intelligence, particularly where it was 
| most expressive of pleasure. 


Mrs Mapteson has a voice of 
| unusual depth for a lady, but not so as to descend into the mascu- 
line. She gave the fine pensive colouring of the second with its 
true effect: for the very joys of this beautiful composer are among 
“the pensive pleasures sweet.” Vaghi colli is an effusion of delight 
at revisiting a lovely and tranquil native spot; but the heart is too 
much affected to be gay: it heaves and is full of endearment: the 
sense of the experience of sorrow mingles with its joy; we fancy 
the eyes looking on the landscape, till they overflow with tears. 
This charming duet, which would have been encored, and twice 
encored, if the audience were half as fond of good music as they 
suppose themselves, is a proof of what we were saying the other 
day in the article upon WEBER. 





There is nothing literal in it, 
no-hing descriptive, no affectation of thinking: it is all pure, 
' genuine feeling, as real as what any sensitive person should feel, 
who was gazing upon scenes of home, and undergoing emotions of 
which it is common to say we “ cannot describe them.” The vague 
sensations following upon words of joy, the vague sensations fol- 
lowing upon words of grief, these it is the business of music to put 
into strains at once new in their melody, and rich in their harmo- 
niousness; and with these it is, (if our taste is at all above the 
vulgar) that we shall always find ourselves most aflected, far beyond 
the conceits of musical word-catching, and elaborate efforts at 
illustration, however scientifically got up. a 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





H.N.B. is ieceived. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


- + An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, called 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss Daly. Amelia, Mrs Yates. Elizabeth, Mrs Fitzwilliam, 








THE BRIGAND. Sabina, Mrs Daly. Astragalus, Mr Yates. John Rappelkoff, Mr Mathews. 
Maria Grazie, Mrs W. Barrymore. Ottavia, Miss Faucit. Abel Grimm, Mr Buckstone. Augustus, Mr Hemmings. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Y . Nicolo, Mr Webster. Fabio, Mr Hughes. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. Reeve. Hans, Mr O. Smith. 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. Wallack and MrJ. Vining. Rubaldo,Mr Bedford. | 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. Spoletto, Mr Bland. After which, a Domestic Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
Count Caraffa, Mr Eaton. Uberto, Mr Robinson. Carlotti, Mr Yarnold. | 


THE WRECK ASHORE! 


Act L.—WIuInNTER. 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to “11 Tancredi ;” Boieldieu’s 
Overture to “‘ Jean de Paris,” and H. R. Bishop’s Overture to “ Clari.” 


‘ Alice, Miss Daly. Bella, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Dame Barnard, Mrs Daly. 
After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called Miles Bertram, Mr Yates. Walter Barnard, Mr Hemmings. 
HIGH WAYS AND BY WAYS. | Captain Grampus, Mr O. Smith. Marmaduke Magogue, Mr John Reeve. 
Eliza Gordon, Miss S. Phillips. Miss Primly, Mrs C. Jones. } Jemmy Starling, Mr Buckstone. 
Miss Susan Plat, Mrs Orger. Housemaid, Mrs Webster. : } Rs 
Charles Stapleton, Mr Cooper. Narcissus Stubble, Mr Liston. | Act Il.—Summer. 
James, Mr Yarnold. Robert, Mr Eaton. John, Mr 8S. Jones. | The Characters as in Act I. 
To which will be added, the Melo-dramatic Opera of On Saturday an Address on the Close of the Season, will be spoken by Mr Yates 
CLARI. To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta of 
Clari, Mrs Waylett. Fidalma, Mrs Faucit. Vespina, Miss Russell. r . T, "pr . 
es oi THE QUADRUPEDS. 
Duke Vivaldi, Mr H. Wallack. Rolamo, Mr Farren. Jocoso, Mr l.atham. Dorothea, Miss Daly. Tinderella, Miss Stallard. Mopperella, Mrs Daly. 
laudio, Mr Dowsing. Nicolo, Mr Andrews. Geronio, Mr Webster. ; 


yy O10, c “ Blousedora, Miss Barnett. Francisco, Mr O. Smith. 
Nimpedo, Mr Salter. Giulio, Mr Yarnold. Page, Miss Poole. 





Bias ‘ “a : Pp s ete “HAF 

chandsesens' tk Tht Eercent. Abrahamides, with Imitations, and the Parody of ‘‘ Heavy Wet,” Mr J. Reeve. 
Wife of Pelegrino, Mrs Broad. Leodo, Miss Crawford. 

Nobleman, Mr Younge. Pelegrino, Mr Thompson. 


To conclude with the Exhibition of the New and Splendid DIORAMA. | SUR R E Y - H E ATRE 
. - The Play of 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. _ I 
| Al . 


Mrs Haller, Miss M. C. Poole. Countess Wintersein, Miss Scott. 





The Tragedy of 


KING JOHN. Charlotte, Mrs Vale. Savoyard, Miss Somerville, with the original Ballad, 
* = " . * Lhave a silent sorrow here.’ 
Queen Eliewr, ae Vining. The Lady Constance, Mise F. Kemble. The Stranger, Mr Osbaldiston. Count Wintersein, Mr Honner. Peter, Mr Vale, 
Stand, Wie Laveanes. Lady Fenlconbridge, Mre Daly. Baron Steinfort, Mr D. Pitt. Solomon, Mr Williams. Francis, Mr C. Hill, 
Prince Henry, Master Watson. Earl of Pembroke, Mr Duruset. Tobias, Mr Gough. The Count’s Son, Master F. Carbery. 
Earl of Essex, Mr Henry. _—_Ear! of Salisbury, Mr Diddear. | The Stranger’s Children, Misses Clarke and E. Clarke. 
King John, Mr Warde. Faulconbridge, Mr C. Kemble. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. | . , 
Robert Faulconbridge, Mr Irwin. English Herald, Mr Mears. After which, the laughable Burletta, entitled 
James Gurney, Mr Addison. Executioner, Mr Norris. THE SPOIL’D CHILD. 
King of France, Mr Egerton. The Dauphin, Mr Abbott. Little Pickle, Miss Laura Slade. _ Miss Pickle, Mme. Simon. Maria, Miss Nicol. 
Prince Arthur, Miss P. Horton. Margery, Miss Perry. Susan, Miss Rumens. 
Archduke of Austria, Mr Fuller. Cardinal Pandulph, Mr Evans. Old Pickle, Mr D. Pitt. John, Mr Rogers. Thomas, Mr Tully. Tag, Mr Vale. 


Chatillon, Mr Baker. French Herald, Mr Holl. 


To conclude with the celebrated Drama, eniitled 
Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand Overture, by Louis Spohr. 


THE ITALIAN WIFE, 





After which, a New Operatic Melo-Drama, called Bianca, Miss M. C. Poole. Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott. 
) ath 7 Clara, Miss Jordan. Duke of Florence, Mr D. Pitt. Gonsalvo, Mr Gough. 
rHE ROMANCE OF A DAY. Falsetto, Mr Honner. Giraldi Fazio, Mr Osbaildiston. 
Sophia Walstcin, Miss Cawse. Liese, Miss E. Tree. Therése, Miss P. Horton. Rartolo, Mr Williams. Philario, Mr Almar. Antonio, Mr Young. 
Widow Klatfen, Mrs Gibbs. Karoline Klaffen, Miss H. Cawse. Theodore, Mr Webb. Piero, Mr Lee. Gentleman, Mr Tully. Keeper, Mr Hobbs 
\dolph, Count of Engleberg, Mr Wilson. General Kionwitz, Vr Bartley. 4 
Colonel Francoeur, Mr Abbott. Nikel Unterhand, Mr G. Penson. — 
Moritz, Mr Blanchard. Fritz Klaffen, Mr Keeley. 


Paul Richter, Miss Taylor. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An original Serious Drama, (in Two Acts,) called, 
FRENCH PLAYS, THE DANISH WIFE. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAY MARKET. The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evaus. Mina, Mis Humby. Alexis, Miss [ane. 


Ernest, Mr Forester. Kalmar, Mr Spencer. Peter Pluffen, Mr Smith. 





oO eee, t rt Bertrand, Mr Munroe. Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. Maurice, Mr Barnett. 
DAS SS Re a ee Godfrid, Mr Keppel. 
ANDRE, LE CHANSONNIER OU, LE PROSCRIT. : 
Emilie de Solange, Mlle. Florval. Thérése, Madame Baudin. _ \fter which, a New Operatic Piece, from Gay’s admired Serenata, entitled 
Catherine, Mile. Emma. Louise, Mlle. Jamain. D’André, M. Bouffe. GALATEA 
Cyprien, M. Derval. La Salle, M. Guenée. Bernard, M. Cloup. = coe oe aeSe 
Thomas, M. Preval. Robert et Philippe, MM. Arnaud et Granville. Galatea, Miss Vernon. Fudora, Mrs Humby. Doris, Mrs Garrick. 
Acis, Mr Bennett. Damon, Mr J. Russell. Ulysses, Mr Spencer. 
Suivi de Lysander, Mr G. Lejeune. lelemon, Mr Munroe. Faunus, Mr G. Smith, 
> na y Polyphemus, the Fiend of Mount Etna, Mr E. Seguin. 
LA FEMME, LE MARI, ET L’AMANT. yP : . 6 
\ngustine, Mile. Florval. Ninie, Mlle. St Ange. Charlotte, Mme. Gamard. And a New Divertisement Ballet, called 
Josephine, Julie, et Victoire, Miles. Eliza, Paulin, et Corra. PSE A 
: Zenobie, Mile. Fmma. _Jolivet, M. Bouffe. | THE TROUBADOUR. 
Cone a ea ya M. _—_ os Gamard. | Florio, Mile. Celeste. Donna Clara, Mile. Constance. Inis, Miss Lane. 
M. cour, M. St. / a ard, M. > don Peres de Castro, we * 
Benin, M.Guenée. Un Valet, M. Granville. ee ae ee 


| Spanish Peasantry, by the Corps de Ballet. 
On finira par 





- “ si = veo ae To conclude with a New Mu ical Entertainment, called 
MON COUSIN RATINE; OU, LE REPAS DE NOCE. MRS G 
Madame Doucet, Madame Préval. Toinette, Mlle. Jamain. : " Phe gO ss EN ; Pe 
M. Bouffé remplira Plusieurs Role de différents Caractéres. Mrs G—. Mrs Glover. = Mariette, MissGarrick. == Mrs Tendre, Mrs Garrick 
M. Beauvisage, M. Préval. Jean Jean, M. Guenée. Gibelotte, VM. Cloup om Mrs Perigorge, Miss Wells. . Miss Félicite Ronjon, Miss Stohwasser. | , 
Rouget, M. Granville. Nini, le petit Auguste. Mr Timid Tendre, MrSmith. | Mr I erigorge, Mr Munroe. Peter, Mr G. Smith 
, Mr Alexis Chasse, Mr Forrester. Corporal Cartouchs, Mr Lejeune. 


. Achilles Bellerose, Mr J. Russell. 
ROY AL Ol Y M PIC THEATR E In the course of the Evening, Auber’s Overture to ‘ La Muette de Portici.’ 
4 4 4 4e 


An Entire New Burletta, called 


MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE'S A WILL Conure THurarre.—lvanhoe—Reform—The Fate of 








Mrs Headly, Mrs Rdwin. Mrs Crawley, Mrs Knight. Lucy, Miss Stewart. Calas. 
Rosa Crawley, Miss Langley. Lionel Giossover, Esq. Mr Fredericks. 
_ Mr Crawley, Mr Cooper. Mr Leach, Mr W. Vining. -—- ——_———— -——- <= 
Lothario Leach, Mr Collier. Mr Welford, Mr Newcombe. , 
Charles Welford, Mr Brougham. Thomas, Mr Hitchinson. Avbertisement. 

\frer which, an entirely New Burletta, called ce 
THE GRENADIER LESSONS IN BOTANY. _— 
4 ANG 4 . , e . ag ae a onde Rina as ade : ad »b a) 
Fanny Bolton, Madame Vestris, in which she will sing, “0, they march d through a that the Spring is approac hing, the leaves about to sprea ¥ —_ pe And 

the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen, Dear Fanny.” lossom ; now that the vivifying influence of the season excites the mind 4 


: : . ’ “ on Sere body to new exertion, and Nature is daily discovering new beauties, far better 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. ghty sderic ay ; ao. ee : . s : P 
elia, Miss Pincott apt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond studied in their original freshness, than in the wisest books, the writer of this adver- 


i call ore ad _— — ies tisement is willing to remind young ladies residing in or near to the metropolis, that 
To which w a be added, a Comic Berietta, called no season can be on favorable for the commencement or resumytion of the study 
THE CHASTE SALUTE of plants, and that she continues to give BOT\NICAL LESSONS to young ladies, 
The Characters by Miss Sidney, Miss Stuart, Miss Fitzwalter, Mr Spagnoletti. at their own residences, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. if 
Mr Newcombe, and Mr Collier. Miss Kent is too much flattered by Mr Loudon’s approbatiou, to deny herse 
the pleasure of quoting the favorable « pinion expressed in the ‘ Gardener's Maga 
lo conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled zine’ for February last :—‘* Miss W. D. is recommended to a bgp yan te 
botanica ruit painting, is our ‘ beau idéal ;’ is Miss Kent as a te 
OLYMPIC REVELS. anical and fi painting déal ;’ and so 


of botany for ladies.” 


Pandora, Madame Vestris. | Address to Miss Kent, Mr Hunter’s, Bookseller, 72 St Paul’s Church yard. 
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